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LARUS MINITTUS, THE LITTLE GULL. 
This bird, hitherto known in Great Britain only as an occa- 
sional and rare visitant, has now been added to the Fauna of 
Ireland — one of a pair seen between Shannon Harbour raid 
Shannon Bridge having been shot in the month of May of the 
present year, by Walter Boyd, Esq. of the 97th regiment, and 
presented by him to the Natural History Society of Dublin. 
It has been stuffed by Mr Glennon of Suffolk Street, who con- 
tinues to gratify the lovers of natural history by a free inspec- 
tion of it. 

The Little Gull -was first noticed with certainty as a British 
bird by Montague, -who, in the Supplement to his Ornithologi- 
cal Dictionary, published in 1813, described an immature spe- 
cimen, the plumage being that of tJie yearling in transition to 
its winter garb. The Irish specimen, on the contrary, is 
invested with its full summer plumage, as described by Tem- 
minck. The head and upper portion of the neck are black ; 
the lower portion of the neck and under parts of the body are 
white, and at first exhibited a rosy tint, which as is usual 
quickly faded after death ; rump and tail white ; upper parts 
pearl grey, the secondaries and quills being tipped with white ; 
legs and toes bright red ; bill of a reddish brown, rather than 
of the deep lake of Temminck, or arterial blood-red of Selby ; 
its length ten inches, or somewhat more than one-half of that of 
the blackheaded gull (Lams ridibujulus), its nearest congener. 
Little has been added to the history of this bird as briefly 
given by Temminck as follows: — "It inhabits the rivers, 
lakes, and seas of the eastern countries of Europe ; is an occa- 
sional visitant of Holland and Germany ; is common in Russia, 
Livonia, and Finland ; and rery rarely wanders to the lakes 
of Switzerland. It feeds on insects and worms, and breeds in 
the eastern and southern countries." 

In America the Little Gull was noticed on the northern 
journey of Sir John Franklin, and it is numbered by Bona- 
parte amongst the rarer, birds of the United States — render- 
ing it probable that the American continent includes also its 
breeding habitats. To this we may reasonably add — consi- 
dering the state of plumage of the Irish specimens, the season 
of their discovery, the inland locality in which they w^ere seen, 
and the analogy in habits between them and the other black- 
headed gulls with which they were associated — a belief and 
hope that the Little Gull will yet be found to breed on some 
of the wide expanses of the Shannon, or on the lakes of Ros- 
common, Leitrim, and Sligo. 

To understand the relation of this gull to the other species 
of the same genus, it is necessary that we should take a rapid 
survey of the w^hole family ; and happy are Ave to indulge our- 
selves in such mental rambling, as many a gladsome reminis- 
cence will be awakened both in our own and in our readers' 
minds by the mention of these well-known birds. Few indeed 
are there who at some period of their lives have not wandered 
to the sea-side to enjoy the exhilarating influence of the sea 
breeze, and to revel, perchance, on the rich feast of knowledge 
whicli the many strange but admirably formed creatures of 
the deep must ever present to the inquiring and contemplative 
mind. To them the sea-mew or gull must be familiar, both 
in those of the larger species, which are seen heavily winging 
their way over the w^aters, or poised in air, wheeling round to 



approach their surface, and in those of lighter and more aerial 
form, which, in the words of Wilson, " enliven the prospect 
by their airy movements — now skimming closely over the wa- 
tery element, watching the motions of the surges, and now 
riBing into the higher regions, sporting wdth the winds ;" and 
we may surely add, still in the W'ords of that enthusiastic wor- 
shipper of Nature, that **such zealous inquirers must have 
found themselves amply compensated for all their toil, by ob- 
serving these neat and clean birds coursing along the rivers 
and coasts, and by mhaling the invigorating breezes of tho 
ocean, and listening to the soothing murmurs of its billows." 
Nor could they fail to notice how admirably the white and 
grey tints which prevail in the plumage of these birds harmo- 
nize with those of aii" and ocean — a species of adaptation which 
is manifest in all tiie works of nature, no colours, however 
varied, presenting to the eye an incongruous or disagreeable 
picture, and no sounds, however modified by the throats of a 
thousand feathered w^arblers, jarring as discord on the ear. 
Well may we judge from this that our senses were framed in 
unison with all created objects, and that the right test of ex- 
cellence in music, painting, or poetry, is, " that it is natural." 

The genus Larus (Gull) of the early writers included 
many birds now separated from it — the Skuos, or parasitic 
gulls ; Lestris ; the Terns, or sea-swallows ; Sterna; andson^e 
others — the consequence of increasing knowledge in natural 
science being the gradual limitation of genera by the use of 
more precise and restricted characters. All these genera 
now form part of the family of Laridse, or gull-like birds — the 
system of grouping together those genera which exhibit strik- 
ing analogies in plumage or habits securing the advantages of 
a natural arrangement, without the danger of that contusion 
which so often results from loosely defined genera. The ten- 
dency is indeed to still further subdivision — ^the kittiwake 
(Larus rissa) having been mad© the type of a new genus, 
Rissa (Stephens), and the blackheaded gulls classed together 
as the genus Xema (Boie) — the periodic change of the colour 
of their heads from the white of winter to the black of summer, 
their more rapid and tern or swallow-like flight, and their 
inland habits, forming so many striking and apparently natu- 
ral marks of distinction. To this genus, if finally admitted, 
will belong the Little Gull (Xema minuta). 

The term Larus is adopted from the Greek, the ancient . 
liatin name as used by Pliny being Gavia. Brisson (1763) 
applies Larus to some of the larger species, and Gavia to a 
multitude of others ; but there is much confusion in his iden- 
tifications of species, and the lino of separation was not well 
considered. Modern writers also subdivide the gulls, for the 
sake of convenience, into two sections — the larger, or those 
varying from nineteen to twenty-six or more inches in length, 
the '* Goelands" of Temminck ; and the smaller, or " Mouottos" 
of Temminck. But this system of division is imperfect, as it 
veils the remarkable relation existing between many of the 
larger and smaller gulls, which should not therefore be sepa- 
rated from each other. This relation was noticed by some of 
the earlier writers. Willoughby designates under the name 
L^arus cinereus maximus both the herring and the lesser black- 
backed gulls ; and under that of Larus cinercus minor^ the 
common sea-gull. This kind of relation is indeed strikingly 
displayed amongst British gulls— as in the greater and lesser 
blackbacked gulls, the Glaucous and Iceland gulls, the her- 
ring and common gulls, and, we may add, the blackheaded 
and little gulls ; and it is very probable that further research 
will show that it exists still more widely. 

From Aristotle or Pliny little can be gleaned of the his- 
tory of these birds. Aristotle states that the Gaviai and 
Mergi lay two or three eggs on the rock — the Gaviaj in 
summer, the Mergi in the beginning of spring — ^hatching the 
eggs, but not building in the manner of other birds. Pliny 
says that the Gaviai Ijuild on rocks, the Mergi sometimes on 
trees ; from which remark it appears probable that the genus 
Mergus then included not merely the various divers, but also 
the corm.orants, as was formerly conjectured by Turner. 
Whilst, therefore, the ancient Latin name of gull, Gavia, 
has been entirely removed from modern nomenclature, the 
word Mergus has obtained a signification very limited in com- 
parison to that which it enjoyed among the ancient?, being 
now applied to the Mergansers alone, although for a time re- 
stored by Brisson to the Colymbi, which, as possessing the 
property of diving in its highest perfection, seem most enti- 
tled to retain it, whilst the term Merganser might be judici- 
ously applied to the genus now called by some, Meryvs^ as 
w^£\3 done by Aldrovandus, Willoughby, Brisson, and Stephens. 
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The remarkable differences in the habits of gulls, which 
form in part the basis of separation, as suggested by Boie in 
the case of the blackli^dea gulls, were early noticed. Old 
Gesner (1587) says that some gulls dwell about fresh waters, 
others about t^e sea ; and from Aristotle, that the grey gull 
geeks lakes and rivers, whilst the white gull inhabits the sea. 
Every one indeed must have noticed the flocks of gulls which 
occasionally appear inland, and share with the rooks and other 
corvidse the rich repast of grubs which is afforded by the 
fresh-ploughed land. The common gull (Larus camis) is one 
of those whidi indulge in these terrestrial excursions ; but the 
blackheaded gulls (Xema) select even the inland marshes as 
their breeding-places. The more truly maritime gulls select 
islands or rocks, on the surface of which they deposit th^ 
eggs, as the kittiwake the narrow ledges of precipitous cliffs, 
the young being reared with safety, where it would seem that 
the least movement must plunge them from the giddy height 
into the abyss below. This beautiful illustration of the power 
of instinct to preserve even the nestling from danger, is admi- 
rably displayed on the northern coast of Mayo, where at 
Downpatrick Head the whole face of the perpendicular lime- 
stone cliff is peopled by line above line of gulls, flying, when 
disturbed by a stone thrown either from mischievous or curi- 
ous hand, in screaming flocks from their eggs or young, and 
as quickly settling upon thera again, without, as it were, dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of either in a place where to move 
would t»e to tumble into destruction. The clamour of the 
kittiwake is indeed so great on such occasions that it has 
given rise in the Feroe Islands to a proverb, *' noisy as the 
Rita in the rocks." The eggs of several species of gulls are 
used as food, being regularly sought for as such on the coast 
of Devonshire and other maritime places, but those of the 
blackheaded gulls are considered the best, and often substi- 
tuted for plover eggs. The flesh of gulls was considered by 
the aacients unfit for the food of man; not so by the moderns, 
who, though probably no great admirers of it, have not entirely 
rejected it. Hence tVilloughby tells ns (1678) that " the sea- 
crows (blackheaded gulls) yearly build and breed at Norbury 
in Staffordshire, in an island in the middle of a great pool, in 
the grounds of JVfr Skrimshew, distant at least 30 miles from 
the sea. About the beginning of March hither they come ; 
about the end of April they build. They lay three, four, or five 
eggs of a dirty green colour, spotted with dark brown, two 
inches long, of an ounce and half weight, blunter at one end. 
The first down of the young is ash-coloured, and spotted with 
black. The first feathers on the back, after they are fledged, 
are black. When the young are almost come to their full 
growth, those entrusted by the lord of the soil drive them 
from off the island through the pool, into nets set in the 
banks to take thera. When they have taken them, they feed 
them with the entrails of beasts ; and when they are fat, sell 
them for fourpence or fi vepence a-piece. They take yearly about 
one thousand two hundred yoimg ones ; whence may be com- 
puted what profit the lord makes of them. About the end of 
July they all fly away and leave the island." And in Feroe, 
according to Landt (1798), the flesh of the kittiwake is 
not only eaten, but ionsidered " well-tasted." As pets, gulls 
have always on the sea-coast been favourites, Gesner quotes 
from Oppian, " That gulls are much attached to man — fa- 
miliarly attend upon him ; and, when watching the fishermen, 
as they draw their nets and divide the spoil, clamorously 
demand their share." In our own boyish experience we knew 
one, poor Tom, which grew up under our care to maturity, 
and, unrestrained by any artificial means, flew away and re- 
turned again as inclination impelled it— recognising and an- 
swering our voice even when flying high in air above. But, 
alas 1 like too many pets, he fell a sacrifice to the loss of that 
instinct which would have led him to shun danger. He joined 
a crowd of water-fowl on a small lake on the Start Bay Sands. 
His companions, alarmed at the approach of the fowler, flew 
unharmed away ; but poor Tom, with ill-judged confidence, 
left the water and walked fearlessly towards the enemy of aU 
winged creatures, who could not allow even a gull to escape, 
and, alas ! he was the next moment stretched lifeless on the sand. 
Here we shall arrest our pen. Perhaps we have dwelt too 
long on this interesting genus of birds, and yet we would hope 
that some of onr readers may profit by our remarks, and be led. 
to wp.tch with an inquisitive eye the many animated beings 
which surround them, and thus to read in Nature's never- 
tiring, never-exhausted volume, new lessons of wisdom — new 
proofs of the exalted intelligence which has created every 
thing perfect and good of it ? fdnd. J. E. P. 



THE CHASE. 

A POEM TRANSLATED FROM THE IRISH. 
OISIN. 

O son of Calphruin ! thou whose ear 
Sweet chant of psalms delights to hear. 

Hast thou ere heard the tale, 
How Fionn urged the lonely chase, 
Apart from all the Fenian race, 

Brave sons of Innisfail ? 

PATRICK. 

O royal born 1 whom none exceeds 
|a moving song, or hardy deeds, 
iFhat tale, to me as yet untold, 
Though far renown'S, do thou unfold 

In truth severely wise, 
From fancy's wanderings far apart : 
For what is fancy's glozing art 

But falsehood in disguise ? 

OISIN. 

O ! ne*er on gallant Fenian race 
Fell falsehood's accusation base : 
By faith of deeds, by strength of hand, 
By trusty might of battle-brand. 
We spread afar our glorious fame. 
And safely from each conflict came. 
Ne'er sat a monk in holy chair. 
Devote to chanting hymn and prayer. 

More true than the Fenians bold : 
No chief like Fionn, world around, 
Was e*er to bards so gen'rous found. 

With gifts of ruddy gold* 
If lived the son of Morne fleet. 

Who ne'er for treasure burned ; 
Or Duine's son to woman sweet. 

Who ne'er from battle turned, 
But fearless with his single glaive 
A hundred foemen dared to brave : 
If lived Macgaree stern and wild. 

That hero of the trenchant brand ; 
Or Caoilte, Ronan's witty child. 

Of liberal heart and open hand; 
Or Oscar, once my darling boy. 
Thy psalms would bring me little joy. 
If lived, the Fenian deeds to sing. 

Sweet Fergus with his voice of glee ; 
Or Daire, who trilled a faultless string. 

Small pleasure were thy bells to me. 
If lived the dauntless little Hugh, 

Or Fillan, courteous, kind and meek, 
Or Conan bald, for whom the dew 

Of sorrow yet is on my cheek, 
Or that small dwarf whose power could steep 
The Fenian host in death-like sleep- 
More sweet one breath of theirs would be 
Than all thy clerks' sad psalmody. 

PATRICK. 

Thy chiefs renowned extol no more, 
O son of kings — nor number o'er ; 
But low, on bended knee, record 
The power and glory of the Lord ; 
And beat the breast, and shed the tear, 
And still his holy name revere, 
Almighty, by whose potent breath 
Thy vanquished Fenians sleep in death. 

OISIN. 

Alas ! for Oisin— dire the tale ! 

No music in thy voice I hear ; 
Not for thy wrathful God I wail. 

But for my Fenians dear. 
Thy God I a rueful God I trow. 
Whose love is earned by want and woe ! 
Since came thy dull psalm-singing crew, 
How rapid away our pastimes flew, 

And all that charmed the soul 1 
Where now are the royal gifts of gold, 
TJie flowing robe with its satin fold, 

And the heart-delighting bowl ? 
Where now the feast, and the revel high. 
And the jocund dance and sweet minstrelsy, 
And the steed loud-neighing in the morn. 
With the music sweet of hound and horn. 



